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fourteen, he constructed a simple refracting tele- 
scope, probably the cheapest that ever was 
formed since the glasses fixed on a board in the 


No. 50 North Fourth Street, corner of Appletree Alley, | shop of a spectacle maker exhibited their mag- 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN; 


With selections from his Correspondence. 
3 vols. 8vo. 


A biographical work with the above title has 
been issued from a Philadelphia press,* since 
the commencement of the current year. It 
describes, with considerable minuteness, the 
diversified pursuits, the private reflections, 
and the religious engagenfents of one of the 
most extraordinary men of his time. In a 
diary which he commenced in the eighteenth 
year of his age, and continued with some inter- 
mission through great part of his active ca- 
reer, we are presented with an unvarnished 
narrative of his youthful studies, and the means 
by which, with slender opportunities of instruc- 
tion, he was qualified to take a respectable sta- 
tion among the philosophers of the day: and 
the exercises through which he was led pre- 
paratory to his extensive engagements in the 
religious society to which he belonged. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 
London in the year 1770, and enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a religious and guarded education ; 
his pious parents, who were members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, endeavouring during his early 
years not only to impress his susceptible mind 
with a just sense of the value of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of the benefits to be derived from 
associating with religious persons, but also of 
the necessity of careful attention to the convic- 
tions of truth upon his mind; and their labours 
in these respects were frequently reviewed 
with filial gratitude in maturer life. 

His propensity to scientific pursuits was 
manifested at an early period. At the age of 


_———————— 


_* The work was published by Henry Longstreth, 
No. 347 High Street, from the London edition. 


nifying power to the admiring spectators.* 

William Allen purchased an eye-piece and 
object-glass, for which he paid a shilling; and 
formed his tubes of pasteboard, which cost him 
two pence. With these materials (which cost 
about twenty-eight cents of our money) and his 
own ingenuity, he constructed an instrument 
which brought into view the satellites of Jupiter; 
objects which had never been visible to human 
sight, until Gallileo applied his telescope to the 
heavens. 

In his puerile years the choice of a profession 
was not made without much thoughtfulness, and 
an earnest desire for right direction. In him,” 
says his biographer, “mental cultivation and 
philosophical attainments were happily united 
with sound Christian principle; he was ever 
watchful lest the allurements of science should 
beguile his heart from love to God, or adherence 
to the simple truths of the gospel; and his ex- 
ample is an encouraging evidence of the efficacy 
of that grace by which he was enabled, through 
a long course of years, steadily and consistently 
to pursue the path of piety and usefulness.” 

The first entry in his diary manifests his con- 
cern to guard against evil thoughts; and the 
second, his apprehension of the danger of un- 
profitable conversation. The observations of 
ministering friends, and the reflections which 





* One account of the invention of the telescope is, 
that the children of a spectacle maker in Middleburg, 
in Zealand, while playing in their father’s shop, observed 
that two of the glasses being held in such a position 
that the vane of a neighbouring steeple could be seen 
through them, it appeared larger than when viewed by 
the naked eye; and that their father, to facilitate the 
observation, attached the glasses to a board by means 
of brass rings, so as to increase or diminish their dis- 
tance from each other. These glasses, being afterwards 
placed in a tube, formed a telescope. Whether this 
instrument was actually first made in this way or not, 
it is agreed that the use of magnifying glasses was dis- 
covered by accident, and that Gallileo, hearing of it, was 
led to investigate the laws of refraction, and thus on 
scientific principles he at length constructed a telescope, 
which, increasing the apparent dimensions of an object 
thirty times, brought into view the satellites of Jupiter 
and other celestial phenomena not previously observed.— 
Vide Bossut’s History of Mathematics. 
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arose in his own mind, are frequently noted in | and his own, to be openly professing an intereg 
its early pages, evidently with the design of | in the abolition of this tratlic which he did nog 
rendering their impression as permanent as pos- | actually feel. From the majorities which com. 
sible, monly supported his parliamentary measures, jt 
The abominations and cruelties of the African | was inferred that this might have been carried 
slave-trade, which were brought, about the time | much sooner than it was, if he had given it his 
when this diary opens, very prominently before | zealous concurrence. William Allen, from his 
the British public, early attracted the earnest at- | observations at the time, arrived at a conclusion 
tention of William Allen. Inthe Second month, | similar to that which Clarkson maintains. They 
1789, when in his 19th year, the following | both gave him credit for entire sincerity. It js 
record was made. “ When I reflect upon the indeed well understood, that there was an influ- 
tyranny and oppression exercised by my coun- ence near the throne, which neutralized his 
trymen towards the poor Africans, and the | efforts on this subject as a member of the 
many thousands yearly murdered in the dis- | cabinet. 
graceful slave-trade, I can but be a zealous op-| At some time between 1789 and 1793, he 
poser of slavery ; and indeed, I have been so | was introduced by Joseph Gurney Bevan into 
for a long time, as far as lay in my power—yet his extensive chemical establishment at Plouch 
one step further may be taken by me, which is | Court, where his talents and integrity soon pro- 
wanting to complete my testimony in this re-| cured for him a responsible station. Of this 
spect, and which, if universally adopted, would | concern he ultimately became the proprietor. 
inevitably put a stop to this enormous evil ; and On a review of the year 1793, during which 
that is, disusing those commodities procured by | he was much engaged, in addition to his usual 
the Jabour of slaves. And as sugar is, undoubt- | business, with literary and chemical pursuits, 








edly, one of the chief, I resolve, through divine | he says, “Much depressed during part of this 


assistance, to persevere in it until the slave-trade 
shall be abolished.” This was about two years 
before the pamphlet of Fox, advocating the | 
abstinence from West India sugar and rum, was 
published. To this determination, we are in- 
formed, he continued to adhere until the aboli- 
tion bill was passed—after which he resumed | 
the use of sugar. 

The following notice, in the same year, may 
perhaps excite an inquiry, whether the zeal of 
our fathers, in relation to the interests of the 
free coloured race, is inherited by Friends of 
the present day.— This morning John Pember- 
ton informed the Yearly Meeting, that the three 
Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia had appointed 
committees to visit the families of the black 
people, resident among them, (amounting to 
245 families,) and that they found them, with 
very few exceptions, an industrious, sober peo- 
ple, maintaining their families comfortably.” 

The interest which he took in the proceed- 
ings of Parliament in relation to the African 
slave-trade, is manifested by the copious detail 
which he gives of the motions and speeches of 
the members. Clarkson’s history of the abolition 
of that traflic, in which the proceedings of Par- 
liament are related in a connected order, having 
been long before the public, very little further 
information was to be expected from the pen of 
a youthful observer: and perhaps the interest 
which readers of our day may take in this 
biography would not have been diminished by 
the omission of these details. It may, however, 
be remarked, that these memorandums furnish 
evidence that the imputation of insincerity in 
his advocacy of this cause, was early cast upon 
W. Pitt. It is well known that this influential 
minister was believed by many in this country 








year with doubts and fears whether I was in 
my right place; but after a season of great con- 
flict, I was permitted to feel the consolations of 
the spirit of God in a manner marvellous to 
myself; the clouds disappeared, the tempest 
ceased to assail my habitation, and quietness and 
confidence possessed my soul. For this and 
other touches of his love, rouchsafed to me, who 
am so unworthy of the least of his mercies and 
of his truth, I desire to be ever grateful.” 

Under the Third month, 1794, we find the 
following judicious and impressive observations. 
“Oh! the beanty of pleading for the truth ina 
Christian spirit, and keeping the creaturely 
warmth and zeal, under foot! Endeavour to 
convince the party that it is love fer them 
which induces us to persuade them, joined to 
a conviction of the rectitude of the cause we 
advocate ; in such case, by no means strike at 
or wound them, or unnecessarily lift up the 
voice of censure, either obliquely, by inference, 
or in a more open manner; this is not likely to 
convince, but to confirm in error, there being a 
perverseness in human nature which tends to 
reject and oppose a proposition, however good 
in itself, which is maintained with obstinate 
tenacity, and urged with indecent obtrusion. 
If the spirit of love fail to convince, we are 
hardly likely to succeed.” 

In the year 1796 he was united in marriage 
with Mary Hamilton, who was to him an object 
of sincere affection ; he declaring a few months 
after their union, that she was, next to divine 
consolation, the greatest comfort he enjoyed. 
But a year had not passed before this beloved 
companion was called to her everlasting home, 
leaving a daughter only about five days old. 
Though this afflictive dispensation was felt by 
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William Allen in all its weight and bitterness, 


state of mutability became an object of dread 
rather than desire, yet he still found the hope 
and promises of the gospel an anchor to his 
soul : etal 
was to drive him to a more earnest pursuit of 
those things which belonged to his permanent 
peace. The consolation which, according to 
his own account, he frequently received from 
the sympathy of his friends, furnishes an inti- 
mation to such as can feel for the afflictions of 
others, not to forget those who are similarly 
tried: but to remember that the language of 
sympathy is sometimes like a cup of cold water 
to the thirsty soul. 

Towards the end of 1797, we find William 
Allen taking a leading part in the preparation 
and execution of a plan for relieving the distress 
of the poor, many thousands of whom, in the 
vicinity of London, were reduced to destitution 
by the stagnation of trade and the high price of 
provisions. A society was formed, subscriptions 
were opened, and an establishment made, (upon 
a plan similar in some respects to that tried by 
Count Rumford in Bavaria,*) by which the poor 
were daily supplied with nourishing soup, at a 
penny a quart. 

Amidst the cares of an extensive and in- 
creasing business, aud the labours of philanthro- 
py in his attention to the poor, we find him still 
pursuing the study of chemistry, philosophy, 
botany, and mathematics ; but with some signifi- 
cant intimations of the danger which he felt 
himselfin, of allowing his mind to be improperly 
absorbed by the pursuits of science. On one 
occasion he observes, “ If I am preserved from 
falling a victim to the world, its knowledge, its 
honours and its friendships, I shall be inclined to 
consider it a miracle of mercy.” He evidently 
felt, as every religious man who has become 
ardently attached to scientific inquiries has 
probably often felt, that the pursuit of know- 
ledge, no less than the pursuit of the world, re- 
quires the curb of religious restraint. Whether 
or not, in his labours for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, he always kept within the limits which 
his religious duty enjoined, we cannot resist the 
conviction that he maintained, notwithstanding 
his multifarious avocations, a lively concern to 
follow the path of manifested duty: and that, 
besides the attendance of religious meetings, he 
Was accustomed to allot a portion of each day 








* It may, perhaps, be interesting to some of our 
readers to understand that Count Rumford, ( Benjamin 
l'hompson,) was a native American; and that, though a 
military man by profession, a large portion of his time 
was employed in devising and carrying into execution 
the means of improving the condition of the poor. His 
philosophie experiments on the communication of heat, 
and their application to the economical preparation of 


food for the poor at Munich in Bavaria, are highly 
interesting. 
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| to silent retirement for the renewal of spiritual 
and the prospect of a long continuance in this | 


strength. 
In the spring of 1799 we find him attending 


‘no less than twelve lectures in a week, on 
}anatomy, physiology, &c., yet he could find 
and the effect of this painful bereavement | time to devote to the relief of the poor, and the 


duties devolving upon him as an active member 
of religious society. Besides, we must necessa- 
rily suppose that the oversight of his own ex- 
tensive establishment occupied no inconsiderable 
portion of his attention. The secret of accom- 
plishing so much seems to have been, that no 
time was wasted in idleness, and very little 
allotted to sleep. 

In 1800 and 1801, the family of William Al- 
len was again visited by the messenger of death ; 
his father being removed in the former, and a 
brother in the latter year. He was tenderly 
attached to them both, and in the record which 

| he made of their decease, we may readily dis- 
cover the sensibilities of the brother and son, 
mingled with the resignation and hopes of the 
Christian. 
[In the summer of 1801, provisions being ex- 
ceedingly dear, partly in consequence of the 
war with France, and partly from the failure of 
the harvest, Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting raised by subscription a considerable 
sum, which was remitted to the Meeting for 
Sufferings in London. William Allen, being 
then a member of that body, notices the remit- 
tance with appropriate acknowledgements ; but 
considering the donation as designed for the re- 
| lief of indigent Friends, he intimates a belief 
that their American brethren had apprehended 
| their condition worse than it actually was, for 
the Society was still able to take care of its own 
| poor. The writer of this article, however, from 
his recollection of the time, is clearly of the 
opinion that the contributions of American 
Friends were designed and applied th the relief 
of the suffering poor, without limitation to our 
| own Society. 
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| By the time to which we have arrived (1801,) 
| William Allen had become known to men of 
| learning and science for his extensive and varied 
| acquirements ; and particularly for his accuracy 
| and skill in the performance of chemical experi- 
iments. And about this time he undertook to 
deliver, gratuitously, a course of lectures at 
| Plough Court, chiefly for the benefit of a society 
which was established a few years before, for 
the improvement of its members in the various 
'branches of experimental philosophy. The 
| subjects illustrated in these lectures were chemis- 
try, and the theory and practice of mechanics, 
'elucidated by appropriate experiments. The 
lectures began with about sixty, but the audience 
soon increased so that the room was completely 
crowded. It appears he got through these lec- 
tures to his own satisfaction; and a mind so re- 
plete with information, and so ardent in the 
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cquisition of knowledge as his, could hardly 
fail to give an interest to his communications, 
which would be highly satisfactory to his audi- 
tors. 

Still he was improving his knowledge of 
botany, besides reading almost daily some por- 
tion in the French language, and had made con- 
siderable progress in German. The study of 
medicine and the Latin language had engaged 
his attention during the preceding year. 

As if he had not already employments enough 
to occupy his time and attention, he engaged, 
early in 1802, at the invitation of Dr. Babing- 
ton, to deliver lectures jointly with him at 
Guy’s Hospital. His performances, in this ca- 
pacity, often elicited the repeated plaudits of 
the audience,—a species of incense, which, to 
an ordinary mind, was not likely to increase the 
humility which is essential to a Christian life. 

It must be manifest that the varied occupa- 
tions of William Allen, the sphere in which he 
was moving, and the society with which he was 
associated, were more than sufficient to divert a 
man of ordinary intellect from the path of hu- 
mility and self-denial, in which alone the Chris- 
tian traveller is safe ; and it is no subject of sur- 
prise that his friends often manifested their 
anxiety on his account. Of this we find re- 
peated intimations: and to his credit it may be 
noted, that the admonitions of some female 
friends were kindly and respectfully received. 

It is probable, not to say certain, that few 
men could bestow the attention on scientific 
pursuits, that William Allen did, without being 
totally absorbed by them, and finding very little 
time or inclination for religious retirement : yet 
with him the effect was not such as might have 
been expected. He appears to have been a 
diligent attender of meetings for worship and 
discipline, giving up to this duty the requisite 
time toward the middle of the week; and it is 
very questionable whether the spirit of devotion 
was less active and habitual in him, than in 
most persons of genuine piety who are moving 
in a sphere where very little appears to disturb 
their meditations. To a mind imbued, as his 
evidently was, with a deep and abiding sense of 
religious obligation, it is easily conceived that 
the exposition of nature, and of the operation 
of natural causes, which his engagements as a 
public lecturer frequently required him to give, 
would furnish frequent occasion for pious reflec- 
tions. What an irreligious philosopher might 
explain, as a subject of rational investigation, by 
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For Friends’ Review 


BORNEO AND THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGo. 
(Concluded from page 39.) 


James Brooke is the son of a gentleman in 
the civil employ of the East India Company, 
who early entered into its military service, 
Retiring from a profession little congenial with 
the sensibility to human suffering which dis. 
tinguishes him, he visited China in 1830, in 
search of heaith and amusement. On this voy- 
age, he saw for the first time, some of the Islands 
of the Asiatic Archipelago, and his active ima- 
gination was deeply impressed with their beauty 
and importance. He at once conceived the 
plan of entering upon so rich and so neglected 
a field of enterprise and research.* To carry 
to the Malay races, so long the terror of the 
European merchant vessel, the blessings of civi!- 
ization, to suppress piracy and extirpate the 
slave-trade, became his humane and generous 
objects ; and from that time, the energies of his 
powerful mind were directed to this one pursuit.” 
For eight years he struggled against the 
difficulties which opposed his novel and hazard- 
ous enterprise. He at length purchased a ves- 
sel of 142 tons, and spent three years, cruising 
in the Mediterranean, and other seas, and having 
thus trained his crew of twenty men, and him- 
self, into the habit of reliance upon each other, 
he sailed in 1839 for Borneo. “TI go,” said he, 
“to awake the slumbering spirit of philan- 
thropy, with regard to these Islands. Fortune 
and life I freely give, and if I fail in the at- 
tempt I shall not have lived wholly in vain.” He 
seems, indeed, to have been eminently qualified 
for the career which he proposed to himself. 
“Of the most enlarged views, truthful and ge- 
nerous, quick to acquire and appreciate, excel- 
ling in every manly sport and exercise, elegant 
and accomplished, ever accessible, and above al! 
prompt and determined to redress injury and re- 
lieve misfortune, he was of all others the best 
qualified to impress the naiive mind with the 
highest opinion of the English character.” The 
portrait doubtless betrays the personal attach- 
ment which dictated it. Yet it must be ac- 
knowledged that the subsequent career of this 
remarkable man is in accordance with its lead- 
ing features. His little vessel, although bound 
on no unfriendly errand, was armed, and he 
could rely upon the fidelity and devotion of her 
well trained crew. Rajah Muda Hassin, one of 
the principal chiefs of Borneo, and a favourite of 


the reigning Sultan, held, among other govern- 


exhibiting the order and operation of natural | ments, the town and district of Sarawak, situat- 


causes, the pious lecturer would expound, with 
equal regard to the concatenation of cause and 


ed on the western coast of the Island, and hav- 


| ing a length of about sixty miles, and an average 


effect, as the work of an infinitely wise and | breadth of fifty. To this place Brooke directed 


beneficent Creator: and thus encourage a spirit 
of devotion, while he was labouring to enrich 
the understanding. 


(To be continued.) 


his course, his vessel laden with presents for the 


* We are mainly indebted for the statements in this 


article, to Keppel’s “‘ Expedition to Borneo, with Ex- 
, tracts from the Journal of James Brooke, Esq.”” 
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and himself without any clearly defined 
He was well received by the 


Rajah, 
plan of procedure. ' by 
Malay Prince, but, after a tiresome negociation, 


failed to complete any arrangement for opening 


a trade. Pursuing his voyage, he visited the 
neighbouring Island of Celebes, and returning to 
Singapore, he again found himself in the sum- 
mer of 1840 at Sarawak. The Rajah had long 
been engaged in fruitless efforts to reduce a con- 
federacy of Dyak tribes, whom the tyranny of 
his subalterns had driven into rebellion. Wearied 
with the hopeless contest, and fearing lest he 
should himself become the victim of those in- 
trigues which surround the unsuccessful favour- 
ite in an eastern court, Muda Hassin proposed 
to Brooke to relinquish his government to him 
in consideration of his aiding him in the subju- 
gation of the revolted Dyaks. Yielding to the 
importunities of his new friend, the latter con- 
sented to afford him the powerful assistance of 
twelve trained British seamen. Happily, the 
conflict, although tedious, was attended with little 
bloodshed ; the Dyaks, terrified by so unexpect- 
ed an apparition, submitted; and Brooke now 
found it a far more difficult task to save their 
lives from the cruelty of those with whom he 
had allied himself. We have not space to follow 
him in his interesting narrative of his sufferings 
from the cunning and treachery of the inferior 
chiefs, and the indolence and rapacity of the 
Rajah, who, relieved from the difficulties 
which had threatened him, now evaded the ful- 
filment of his engagements. On one occasion, 
having despatched his vessel to the relief of the 
crew of an English ship, which had been wreck- 
ed, Brooke found himself with only three Euro- 
peans, exposed for weeks to the intrigues and 
treachery of the Malay chiefs, and the open 
hostility of swarms of pirates, whose schemes of 
pillage and murder he had thwarted. With 
consummate ability and unshaken courage he 
triumphed over these dangers, and at length re- 
ceiving from Muda Hassin the formal assign- 
ment in perpetuity of his government, he be- 
came Rajah of Sarawak and its immediate terri- 
tory, and the absolute ruler of its oppressed 
people. Whatever share other motives may 
have had in inducing Brooke to desire this ces- 
sion, there can be no doubt that the welfare of 
the suffering natives was a leading object. 
“Poor, poor Dyaks,” says he, “you may well 
raise the warmest feelings of compassion; enthu- 
siasm awakes at witnessing your sufferings—to 
save men from death has its merit! but to alle- 
viate suffering, to ameliorate all the ills of sla- 
very, to protect these tribes from pillage and 
yearly scarcity, is far nobler ; and if, in the en- 
deavour to do so, one poor life is sacrificed, how 
little is that in the vast amount of human suffer- 
ing |’ 

The first efforts of the new Rajah were direct- 
ed to the suppression of the incursions of the 
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neighbouring chiefs into the Dyak villages. 
His firm and determined stand soon checked 
these outrages. His next was to bring all his 
subjects under the control of law. There is,” 
he says, “an absolute necessity for mildness and 
patience—the gentlest course of justice brings 
down much odium, and arouses intense dislike 
among a people who have had no law but their 
own vile intrigues to guide and control them.” 
“ There is great difficulty,” it isagain remarked, 
“in acting at once with temper and firmness, so 
as to appear the benefactor, rather than the ty- 
rant. It is indeed an arduous and troublesome 
task. But J think I see a ray of light to encou- 
rage me.” The unhappy Dyaks had been so 
long oppressed and outraged that their own sen- 
sibility to wrong-doing was greatly enfeebled. 
They would sell the wife or children of a debtor 
for a small sum, and when pressed by debt 
would dispose in the same way of those to whom 
they had no claim, even according to their own 
barbarous usage. The governor, when such at- 
tempts reached his ear, “ would call the parties 
together, and often prevent the commission of a 
premeditated crime,” by which means he saved 
himself the odium of punishing. He promul- 
gated a brief constitution, in which he provided 
for the investigation and punishment of crime 
according to known laws, secured to all classes the 
liberty to trade by sea or land, a fair remunera- 
tion for labour performed, which was in all 
cases to be voluntary,—an equitable assessment 
and collection of taxes,—and a just standard of 
weights, measures and money. He entered into 
treaties with neighbouring chiefs, to abstain from 
mutual injury, refusing to one of them permis- 
sion “to steal a few heads occasionally,” or 
even to take just one or two,—a request which 
he several times urged, “as a school-boy would 
ask for apples.” His efforts were now directed 
to prevent the traffic in each other’s persons, 
which prevailed to a great extent. All his pru- 
dence, sagacity and firmness were required for 
the suppression of this horrible practice. We 
cannot follow him in his recital of the cruelties 
resulting from this trade, or the difficulties 
which he encountered in maintaining the rights 
of the oppressed natives. Attending personally 
to the distribution of equal justice to all, un- 
masking the treachery of the chiefs, who prey- 
ed upon his once helpless people, and at times 
repressing with a strong hand their more open 
atrocities, his life was one of toil and peril of 
which we can form but an inadequate idea. 
‘“‘ How little,” he remarks, “ can those at a dis- 
tance know my difficulties—alone, unaided, the 
unceasing attention by day, the anxiety and 
sleeplessness by night, the mountain of doubt 
upon mountain piled, and the uncertainty of 
necessary support or assistance!” At length 
success began to crown hisefforts. ‘The inter- 
nal state of the country,” he records, “is de- 
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cidedly improving and flourishing, and bouts the | 
aspect of gradually increasing prosperity - Jus | 
tice has been strictly administered ; robberies, | 
which a few months ago were of nightly occur- | 
rence, are now rarely heard of; and that vile | 
intriguing to make poor people slaves from debt 
or false claims is entirely stopped.” There is 
A the poor are not harras- 
sed, and justice is done to all.” 


The neighbouring tribes, who had long been 
engaged in cruel wars with each other, were | 
made friends, and a fruitful source of wretched- 
ness was thus dried up. On the first day of the 
year 1843, he was enabled to declare that he 
could look back upon the past as a year in 
which he had been usefully employed in doing 
good to others. “The Dyaks are quiet, settled, and 
improving, the Chinese (immigrants) advancing 
towards prosperity, and the Sarawak people 
wonderfully contented and industrious, relieved 
from oppression, and fields of labour allowed 
them. Justice I have executed with unflinching 
hand, and the amount of crime is certainly small. 
The Dyaks, as well as the Malays and Chinese, 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of peace and se- 
curity.” Who will not sy mpathize with the noble 
spirit which had generously devoted itself to this 
humane enterprise, and was at length enabled 
thus to describe his success! “ The peaceful and 
gentle aborigines, how can I speak too favourably 
of their improved condition? These people, 
who a few years since suffered every extreme 
of misery, from w ar, slavery and starvation, are 
now comfortably lodged, and comparatively 
rich. A stranger might now pass from village 
to village, and he would receive their hospital- 
ity and see their padi stored in their houses. 
He would hear them proclaim their happiness, 
and praise the white man as their friend and 
protector.” 

Since the date of these entries, the career of 
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The detain of purpose, the sagacity ang 
moral courage of the actor in this ente Pprise~ 
the crimes which he has suppressed, and th. 
misery he has relieved—the vast fie Id he has 
opened for the progress of civilization and Chris. 
_tianity, contrasted with the smallness of bj, 
means, and the obvious predominance of mora] 

| over physical causes in the result, seem to yx 
‘to render the settlement on Borneo one of th, 
' characteristic events of the times in which we 
live. C. 


| 
| 
| 


For Friends’ Review, 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


“J hope the Society of Friends may everywhere be 
found faithful to their principles during the present 
crisis. Our erime-steeped nation would sadly tiie the 
| leaven of their principles. They have done much {o; 
our own country, as well as that in which their great 
founder, George Fox, began his Heaven-approved 
| movement, amid the persecutions of priests and people, 
and even of the constituted authorities of the mother-land, 
They are unquestionably diminishing in numbers; and, 
having fulfilled the providential purpose of their mis- 
sion, they will probably pass ultimately away, as a 
distinct body; but their blessed principles, particularly 
their testimonies against the twin curses of War an 
Stavery will never pass away. These have foun 
their way into the hearts of the people of other sects: 
and thus, through a thousand different channels, the 
world is being blessed by the peaceful and merciful 
doctrines they have so quietly, yet so efficiently 
taught. J. E. 8.” 


The above paragraph appeared in the corres- 
pondence of a late number of the “ National 
Era.” 

We quote it partly for the purpose of show- 
ing how narrowly we are watched by the world, 
and how high the position assigned to us in the 
efforts for its moral reformation. Nor do we 
think it more than justice to the exertions of our 
early Friends to attribute to them a large share 


the new governor has not been without serious | in reforming the abuses of the times in which 


reverses, owing to the continued intrigues of the 


Malay chiefs, whose atrocious practices he has | | 


suppressed. Efforts, sanctioned it appears by the 
Sultan of Borneo, have even been made to assassi- 
nate him ; yet amidst these dangershe has been 
providentially preserved. 

The population and prosperity of histerritory 
steadily increased. The Dyaks, who had been 
greatly reduced in number by the cruelties to 
which they had been subjected, are again be- 
coming more numerous, liberated slaves are the 
peaceful and industrious cultivators of the soil, 
and, in fine, a long oppressed race are “ rising 
under his auspices into the dignity of free men.” 

The British government have recently found- 
eda naval station on the little island of La- 





they lived, and i in maintaining the high standard 
of civil and religious liberty, since so universally 
acknowledged throughout Christendom, but then 
very partially understood or admitted. While 
the world lasts, the unflinching courage and 
unblemished liv es of those Apostles of. Truth 

may be expe¢ted to stand out in bold relief from 
the truckling spirit and corrupt practices which 
characterized many professors of that day. 
However dark the prospect seemed around 
them,—whether dissenters were quailing before 
the rigid and bigoted restrictions of the estab- 
lished charch, or whether that church was itself 
‘trembling in view of the ascendancy of Papal 
tyranny ‘and corruption ; while other religious 
sects were holding their meetings in dens and 
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huan, on the north-west coast of Borneo, and | | caves of the earth, or under the cover of mid- 
this circumstance, together with the office of | night darkness, to ‘avoid discovery and persecu- 
agent conferred upon Brooke, will no doubt | tion, that peaceable and harmless but most reso- 
secure the permanency of his settlement. lute and fearless band of men regularly gathered 
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in their own meeting houses or in the open 
fields—in the broad light of heaven ;—and when 
the inalice of the priests and justices, oe 
corrupt lives and gross impositions the Quakers 
exposed and denounced, had haled the fathers | 
from the meeting house to the prison, the | 
assemblies for worship were maintained by the | 
children. So 
They regarded not their lives or their liberty 
in the straggle for principle and right ; and to | 
use the words of one of their own number, they 
« went to the prison-house as cheerfully as they 
would have entered a palace,” when the honour | 
of Truth was concerned. The result of such | 
unwearied maintenance of principle was its | 
permanent establishment ;—they outlived slan- | 
der, outwearied persecution, and many of the | 





points of faith they once almost single handed | 
supported, have come to be acknowledged by the | 
Christian world. 

But the correspondent of the ‘ Era” appears | 
to have mistaken the phase of the times when he | 
asserts that they are “diminishing in numbers,” | 
and that “their mission fulfilled, they will ulti- | 
mately pass away as a distinct body.” Till | 
within a few years, when a separation occurred | 
on important points of Christian belief, their | 
number was far greater than at any former | 
period—and so far from their mission being ac- | 
complished, the lamentable scourges of which 
the writer complains, as desolating our country, 
too sorrowfully testify to the contrary. 

Though it is true that some of our once pecu- 
liar tenets have been adopted by other denomi- 
nations, and that all of them are tolerated and 
even respected by the majority—yet there are | 
still many points very little understood or ap- | 
preciated which the Society holds dear—and | 
which, until the whole face of Christendom shall | 
change, must ever form an inseparable barrier | 
between us and the world. Of these there is | 


none more important, or which the world at | 


large is more slow to admit, than that of the im- 
mediate operation and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in the mind of man; and were there no 


silent worship or a free Gospel ministry, our 
friend of the Era need not conclude that the 
mission of the Quakers is accomplished, or the 
points of difference between them and other 
Christian denominations entirely merged. Our 
object, however, was rather to call attention to 
the responsibility of the post we occupy in the 
eyes of the world, than to congratulate ourselves 
in the achievements of our forefathers in the 
faith, or in our own important position. 

We cannot shelter our shortcomings under 
their faithfulness, or cover our defects with the 
mantle of their purity. 

A mighty work yet remains to be accom- 
plished in the world, but how can we hope to be 
the instruments of it till our own Society is 
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faithful to the doctrines we preach, and our own 
lives models of the principles we profess. 
Amicvs. 


For Feiends’ Review. 
EXTRACT FROM THOMASSTORY’sS JOURNAL. 


There is a vein of rich and sterling ore in the 
writings of our early Friends which we have 
sometimes been afraid was not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by our young people. ‘There is a 
strength, a nerve, a straight-forwardness in their 
style and manner, which clearly show that they 
wrote from the fulness of their hearts, and which, 
from a child, | have delighted in. 

What intelligent citizen would be ignorant of 
the history of his country? And what member 


| of a religious society would be unacquainted 


with its origin and subsequent history, either as 
recorded by its professed historians, or as ex- 
emplified in the lives of its consistent and deeply 
experienced members! Raised up to be a 
people about the middle of the 17th century, 
when England was remarkably convulsed, both 
in her religious and political institutions, our 
history, it would reasonably be supposed, must 
be characterized by that kind of stirring incident 
which is so captivating to the youthful mind, 
and which, being connected with the all-impor- 
tant interests of religion, we would suppose must 
be highly instructive. And we venture the 
opinion, that the further we examine the matter, 
the more obviously will this supposition be real- 
ized; the further this vein is penetrated, the 
more evident will appear its richness, 

If we look into the simple, honest, unvarnished 
history of Sewell, or the more finished and 
polished one of Gough, we find just such narra- 
tives as our knowledge of the times would lead 
us to look for. If we search further among our 
earliest writers, we find a mass of literature, 
much of which is rich and racy, remarkably 
characterized by a conclusive mode of reasoning, 
adapted withal to the ebullitions of the day, and of 
which, certainly, no society in the world need be 


_| ashamed. 
other testimony left to hold up, than that of | 


‘The Westminster Review speaks of George 
| Fox’s mind as “majestic and energetic:”’ and 
_where shall we find the workings of such a 
_mind, deeply instructed in the school of Christ, 
and determined with all boldness, and at all 
| hazards, to promulgate the saving truths learned 
| in that school, more admirably portrayed than 
on the pages of his Journal? Where shall we 
look with better prospect of success, for the 
pithy, sententious, and yet liberal outpourings of 
a heart deeply versed in human nature, and 
which felt that it really must have vent, and be 
unburthened of its multitudinous thoughts, than 
in the writings cf William Penn? Has the po- 
lemical disputant yet been found to out-reason 
Robert Barclay? or where is the practised stu- 
dent of our mother tongue, whose best disci- 
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plined pen has poured forth periods more richly 
comprehensive, or even more mellow, than his 
occasionally are? Where is the volume more 
beautifully instructive—more sweetly attractive— 
more strongly characterized by the effort to por- 
tray the life of the Christian, in even yet, if pos- 
sible, a still more lovely light, than that of the 
gentlemanly and intelligent Pennington? Similar 
instances might readily be multiplied, but it was 
not for this 1 took up my pen. It was to intro- 
duce to the readers of the Review an extract 
from the Journal of Thomas Story. ‘This Jour- 
nal may well be referred to as corroborative of 
the sentiments expressed above. Not only is it 
rendered highly interesting by the importance of 
many incidents related, but the mode of expres- 
sion will sometimes be found exceedingly me- 
lodious and pleasant. ‘The writer gives a re- 
markable account of his convincement of our 
principles, and shows clearly, that he learned 
them neither of man, nor from books, but from 
an attention to the immediate teachings of the 
“Word of Life.”” After this account the follow- 
ing passages occur. ‘They paint in so lively a 
manner the consequences of his submitting to 
the Divine call, and yielding his soul unreservedly 
to his Maker, that I conclude they are well 
worth the room they will occupy. There is 
indeed much in them to encourage the visited 
mind to make a full surrender, and trust in the 
Lord, for all will doubtless find Him as did Tho- 
mas Story, a rich rewarder of those who dili- 
gently serve him. T. U. 





by the effusion of his own goodness, to reveal jy, 
me the Son of his love, even his wisdom ani 
power, by whom he designed and effected a) 
things, then I was taught to fear him, then [| wag 
taught to love him, then, and not aright till then 
was my soul instructed and informed indeed.’ 

‘‘But these secret operations were confined to 
my own breast, so that no one knew anything of 
them; an alteration was observed in me, but the 
cause of it was not seen. 1 put off my usual airs, 
my jovial actions and address, and laid aside my 
sword, which I had worn, not through design of jin. 
jury, or fear of any, but as a modish and manly or. 
nament. I burnt also my instruments of music, 
divested myself of the superfluous parts of my ap. 
parel, retaining only that which was necessary, or 
deemed decent. declined the public worship, 
not with a design to join myself to any other sect, 
for I was rather apt to conclude, from what I had 
observed, that these manifestations were peculiar 
to me, and that there was not any people I[ might 

roperly associate with; and also, I was induced to 
believe, that one day [ should be obliged to oppose 
the world in matters of religion, but when or how 
that should be brought to pass, I did not foresee. 

“ Remaining in a still and retired state, and the 
Book of Life being opened in my mind, I read what 
the Lord himself, by the finger of his we had 
written, and the Lion of the tribe of Judah opened 
there; and the Scriptures of truth, written by 
Moses and the prophets, the evangelists and 
apostles of Christ, were brought to my remem- 
brance daily when! did not read them, and made 
clear and plain to my understanding and experi- 
ence, so far as they related to my own state, and 
also in a general way ; though 1 Justed not to know 
any mystery or thing contained therein, other than 
the Lord in his own free will and wisdom thought 
fit to manifest. 

“As the nature and virtue of divine truth in- 
creased in my mind, it wrought in me daily a 
greater conformity to itself, by its own power; re- 
ducing my mind to a solid quietude and silence, as 
a state more fit for attending to the Divine Word, 
and distinguishing it from all other powers, and its 
divine influences from all imaginations, and other 
motions ; and being daily fed with the fruit of the 
Tree of Life, [ desired no other knowledge than 
that which was thus given me.” 




























“From henceforth I desired to know nothing 
but the Lord, and to feed on that bread of life 
which he alone can give, and did not fail to minis- 
ter daily, and oftener than the morning ; and yet of 
his own free will and goodness, he was pleased to 
open my understanding, by degrees, into all the 
needful mysteries of his kingdom, and the truths 
of his gospel; in the process whereof he exercised 
my mind in dreams, in visions, in revelations, in 
prophecies, in divine openings and demonstrations. 
Also by his eternal and divine light, grace, spirit, 
power and wisdom or word, he instructed iad in- 
formed my mind; and by temptations also, and 
yrovings, which he suffered Satan to minister; that 
might see my own weakness and danger, and 
prove to the utmost, the force and efficacy of that 
divine love and truth, by which the Lord, in his 
boundless goodness and mercy, had thus visited 
my soul, By all things I saw and heard in his 
wonderful works of creation, by my own mind and 
body, by the animals, reptiles, and vegetables of 
the earth and sea, their ranks and subserviencies 
one to another, and all of them to the children of 
men ; by the sun, moon and stars, the innumerable 
host of heaven, and that boundless space which 
they move in, without interfering, or any way an- 
noying one another, all depending one upon an- 
other, all connected without a chasm, and all go- 
verned by the steady laws which the Almighty 
Word and Fiat who gave them being, and formed 
them, placed them under, and settled them in. 

“But, as the diadem of all, and the only true 
and certain way, when it pleased the Most High, 


EMPLOYMENT IS BETTER THAN SCOLDING. 


Great unkindness and injustice is often done 
to little children, by treating them as mis- 
chievous, and scolding them for being trouble- 
some, when the truth is, the little creatures are 
either weary for want of employment, or else 
the love of knowledge, or curiosity, has induced 
them to examine the inside of something they 
ought not to have meddled with. Find them 
something to occupy them—work, such as they 
can do, or some innocent amusement—and they 
will not trouble you with mischievousness. 

It has been said, the mind of a child is as ac- 
tive as that of a statesman. This must be ac- 
knowledged, since it is admitted, that a child 
learns more the first two years of its life than in 
any six subsequent ones,—and only think what 
the little creatures have to acquire! They have 
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to learn a language, and one might almost say 


two, if we take into account the unintelligible 


jargon that some use when talking to infant 
‘children; for instance, how it must puzzle the 
brains of the poor little learner to ascertain that 
«tom, me ittle manne, have a bittee bed a but- 
tee,’—means the same as “come, my little 
man, have a piece of bread and butter.” Then 
they have to learn the use of every thing around 
them, and the various characters of the persons 
they meet with. 

A father tells us, while he was working in 
his garden, his little son was very desirous to 
help him; the hoe, shovel, and rake, were each 
in turn put into requisition, and, as might have 
been expected, he did more harm than good, 
and the father was under the necessity of arrest- 
ing him several times by saying,—* Little boy 
you must not do that ; you must not doso.” At 
length the little fellow said,—* Well, what may 
I do” 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 16, 1847. 


We commence in the paper of this day a review 
of the life of William Allen, which will probably 
be continued through several succeeding numbers. 
To such of our readers as have not had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the original work, it is appre- 
headed this summary will prove interesting and 
instructive. It is seldom, indeed, that we have 
the privilege of following through the diversified 
engagements of public and private life, a man so 
devoted to philanthropic objects, so ardent in the 
pursuits of science, and at the same time so sen- 
sibly alive to the incomparably superior importance 
of astrict attention to his religious duties. His 
journey through life was one of almost unparal- 
leled activity; yet he frequently found time to 


take a refreshing draught from the springs by the 
way. 





Tue Late Storm.—A storm of unusual severity 
has within the past week swept over a part of our 
country. It appears that the rain commenced at 
Pittsburg on the 5th instant, and the storm in- 
creased in volume and violence as it passed over 
the mountains. On the 7th,the water was several 
feet deep in the streets of Cumberland, but it fell 
during the following night as rapidly as it had pre- 
viously risen. The streams from ‘thé*mountains, 
rushing into the Potomac, soon swelled that river 
to a height and extent very seldom witnessed. 
For nearly an hundred miles along the banks of 
the river, out-houses and small buildings were 
Swept off, thus causing heavy losses to a class of 
sullerers who were ill able to bear them. On the 
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8th, the cars on their way to Baltimore from the 
west were detained nearly twenty-four hours on 
the road, and the passengers compelled to pass the 
night in the cars. Thousands ef tons of timber 
have drifted down the Potomac, causing great 
damage to the bridges in their way. The road 
between Baltimore and Washington has been ren- 
dered impassable until the injuries shall have been 
repaired. The destruction of private property has 
been unusually great. But what are the Injuries 
occasioned by this flood, compared with the wide 


wasting devastations of the Mexican war ? 





Tue Mexican Contest.—By the latest accounts 


it appears that the American force under General 


can army and government having retired from the 
city to prevent its bombardment. 


But nothing has 
yet come to hand from which we can derive any 


The 


hope that the contest is drawing to a close. 


communications between the capital and the coast 
are obstructed by bands of Guerrillas; so that 
the transmission of supplies and despatches is ren- 


dered exceedingly precarious. Well may we se- 
riously inquire, why are the people of the United 
States involved in this apparently interminable con- 
test? Will not the lives thus wantonly destroyed 
eventually rise up in judgment against us! Shall 
the sword devour for ever? Is it not very bitterness 
in its progress as wellas its end? What can our 
people expect from success; are we to waste the 
lives of the citizens of both governments for the 
purpose of enlarging the domains, and increasing 
the power of the slaveholding interest ? 

Whatever, in the inscrutable counsels of Divine 
wisdom, may be permitted to arise from these 
national convulsions, it is vain to expect that the 
happiness and prosperity of our people can be per- 
manently advanced by means so abhorrent to the 
religion in which we all profess to believe. 


The opinion which our youthful correspondent 
“ Amicus”? has controverted, is believed to be 
neither new nor limited to the writer whose lan- 
guage he has quoted. Friends have unquestionably 
been the pioneers of civil society. As the morality 
of the gospel is superior to that of any preceding 
dispensation, it necessarily follows that the more 
nearly our principles approximate to the true evan- 
gelical standard, the higher will be our standard of 
morality. Religion is the proper foundation of 
morals; and the latter must rise or sink according 
as the foundation is elevated or depressed. As our 
early Friends were favoured with clearer views 
of the nature and obligations of Christianity, than 
most others of their day, their moral principles 
were necessarily in advance of their cotemporaries. 
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And there can be no reason to doubt that those | when that which is not rooted in th 
who espouse and strictly maintain the same princi- | be cast out.” 
ples must still lead the way in the moral progress | At this period it became evident that her dedi. 
of society. on life was fast hastening to a close. [),, 
This was the position assigned to our predeces- she frequently remarked with great sweetne 
and composure; and on the Ist of the Thi, 
month she wrote on a slate as follows :—« | 
have been much comforted in reading and bein 
able to enter in some degree into ‘dear John 
Wigham’s ‘ View of a Christian’s Life and Trug. 
when near the end of his Journey.” My feo). 
ings vary so much in the course of the twenty. 
four hours, that I feel myself to be just in that 


€ Truth shajj 


eors, aud, unless we desert our post, such is our 
proper position. Whenthe people at large become 
what true vital christianity would make them, they 
will need no pioneers ; then may this Society, with- | 
out betraying its trust, be sunk and merged in the 
general mass. 


A TESTIMONY state in which I may live to survive many much 
Of Cheshire Monthly Meeting, concerning Ann | Younger or stronger than myself; or I may te 
Jones, of Stockport, deceased. /called to give an account of my stewardship 


(Concluded from page 36.) 


any day. I am often reminded of some whi 
On the 23d of Second month, 1846, several _ have gone very suddenly, and also of the wate). 
friends being present (to some of whom the | Word of the great and blessed Master, ‘Be ye 
visit was a final one), she expressed under feel- also ready, for in such an hour as ye think hot, 
ings of great solemnity, as near as can be re- the Son of Man cometh.’ ” This feeling was 
membered, the following :—* If we are favoured | !nstructively manifest in her earnest endeavour 
at last to be accepted in the beloved it will all | to set her “ house in order,” so as to be prepared 
be through the free and unmerited mercy of | in Whatever way the great and solemn chang 
God in Christ Jesus. Nothing of our own to! might be permitted ; possessing her soul IN pa- 
boast of, or depend upon; being in all that we | tience, as a servant waiting for the coming o! 
have done, or can do, but unprofitable servants | her Lord. _ oe : 
before Him,—for whatever we may have done | Under seizures of faintness, which were not 
or suffered, will be as nothing without this free | unfrequent, it appeared, to those who watched 
and unmerited mercy. And whatever has been | her, as though in a moment the spirit might be 
done, or what ought to have been done (at least | separated from its afflicted tabernacle. When 
I find it so,) has been done very unworthily and | she again revived, it was striking to witness th: 
imperfectly, compared with that love and free | clearness and self-possession she maintained, en- 
pardoning mercy of the Lord Jesus.” tering directly as the attacks were over, with her 
“If we are fayoured in the end to meet | Wonted energy, into lively conversation, and 
where there is no more sorrow and trouble, it | receiving many kind friends who visited her, as 
will be an unspeakable blessing.” if free from bodily ailment. With such she 
“I wish to leave it as my testimony, that the | entered interestedly into their concerns, both 
principles, doctrines and testimonies of the Chris- | Spiritual and temporal, in away peculiar to her- 
tian religion, as upheld and walked in by our | Self, and which conveyed to their minds feeling: 
worthy predecessors and forefathers, were noth- | of her affectionate solicitude for them ; which, 
ing less than the truth as it is in Jesus; nothing | When they marked her worn and altered appear- 
less than the New Testament doctrines of salva- | ance, and traced the progress of the complain! 
tion; no cunningly devised fables, but the living | she was patiently suffering under, rendered these 
substantial truth; and if I have been favoured | seasons affectingly impressive, without the medi- 
to do anything right in the course of my earthly | um of many words. Si 
pilgrimage, it has been the setting forth of that| On the evening of the 22nd, being First~day, 
mystery of iniquity, which would sap the foun- | some friends called in, when, after a short pause, 
dation of these doctrines, which are founded in | she spoke as follows :—* If I know anything . 
Him, who is the chief Corner Stone. For there | the present state of the true Church, tis im 
is laid in Zion a stone, a precious Corner Stone, | mourning ; anything of the experience of its liv 
a sure foundation; he that buildeth thereon, | ing members, it is that of suffering and oppre> 
shall not be confounded ; but that which is not | sion, but as these abide in the Vine, they are 
built thereon, will be as the chaff before the | preserved as living branches; and although the 
wind, whilst the pure wheat shall be gathered | sap, and the verdure, and the goodliness ma} 
into the garner. For the Lord hath his way in | descend to the root; yet let us remember the 
the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds | root is to bear us, and not we the root. The 
are the dust of His feet. And though in these | branch may, as in the pinching wintery > 
principles and doctrines there is nothing suited | be as withered, dry, and bare ; the sap being Te 
to the wisdom of man, but in the foolishness of | tired inward to the root ; still, my friends, then 
the cross have they been received and exempli- | is encouragement under the proving, to — 
fied, they will be assuredly yet more received, | in the root; and we must endure the purging 
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and pruning season, if indeed we are branches may be truly said to have been her continued 
of the living Vine; and then as these abide in theme of adoring praise. On the 11th of Fourth 
the Vine, they will in due season bring forth month, being faint and much exhausted, she said, 
fruit to the praise of Him, who is everlastingly “I think [ must be near the end. I have an 
worthy, and ever liveth. We have nothing of humble hope and trust. I think these provings 
our own to trust to, to build upon, or boast of; | have been for my own and others’ instruction, 
nothing of former. experience, or the by-gone | that the flesh should have nothing to glory in; 
works of former days; but all of the free and _ that there should be nothing of our own to trust 
unmerited love and mercy of the Lord Jesus.;to. The words of a dear friend have been a 
Of His mercy He saveth us, if ever we are | comfort to me, when near the close of his life, 
saved, by the washing of regeneration, and the |‘an humble trust,—I do not wish or ask for 
renewing of the Holy Ghost; having ‘given more.” And on the following day she expressed : 
Himself for us, that He might work deliverance, | “If it were not for knowing that there is a 
reconciliation, and redemption for us, and thus Friend who watcheth over us, and is touched 
prepare us to glorify the Lord God and the with a sense of suffering humanity, what should 
Lamb.” |we do?’ It being remarked to her, the day 
She was not long entirely confined to her before her decease, that she looked calm and 
chamber, but when increased debility placed her | comfortable, she replied :—* Yes! it is a great 
there, it was her practice to have her family, in- | favour to feel some relief; and I do feel more 
cluding the servants, collected therein, whilst | easy and comfortable. I wanted to tell you, it 
the Holy Scriptures were read; after which a is no easy thing to be in love with suffering, it 
few impressive words were often spoken by her, | is that that has made it so hard for me; how 
which rendered these seasons deeply instructive. | have I shrunk from it, though Christ Jesus has 
Once in particular she spoke on the awfulness of | suffered so much for me,—shrunk from going 
being on the verge of eternity, and desired that with Him into prison and to death; that has 
all present would endeavour to live “in the fear been my weakness; a shrinking from suffering 
of the Lord, that the purpose of our lives may —from the fiery baptism, which would burn up 
be answered, even the glory of Him who cre-| the chaff. There must be a going with Him to 
ated us for the purposes of His own glory; but | prison, to judgment and to death: and then we 
if we only live to ourselves, and seek our own | shall know a resurrection with Him unto life ;” 
cratifications, our lives would become a snare to repeating the text, “Ye shall indeed drink of 
us, and what could we expect at the end of such | my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that 
a life, but misery? Oh! it is a fearful thing to | I am baptized with, but to sit on my right hand 
contemplate eternal, never-ending misery. On/ and on my left is not mine to give, but it shall 
the other hand, if we endeavour to yield our | be given to them for whom it is prepared of my 
hearts to the teachings of that power which | Father.” 
secretly reveals to us the will of our Heavenly | In the evening of this day she remarked :— 
Father, we should be led safely along through | “I seem as though I could not think nor stay 
this probationary state, and in the end have a} my mind on anything that is good ; a little runs 
well-grounded hope of a happy eternity, by and | through my mind, and then it is gone, as though 
through the unutterable love and mercy of God | I had no part nor lot in the matter.” The next 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” day, being that which marked the final close, 
On the evening of the 6th of Fourth month, | she said, “ Pray for me, that I may be supported 
her household being again collected, and a| and sustained through the valley of the shadow 
psalm having been read, in a faltering voice she | of death.” During the day, the servants being 
tepeated the text, “Surely goodness and mercy | called into her room at her request, the 5th 
have followed me all the days of my life, and | chapter of the second of Corinthians was read, 
I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;” | when she observed that the first verse of the 
adding, “It is, I believe, a language some pre- chapter had been much on her mind for some 
sent can trustfully adopt.” On the following | days :—“ For we know that if our earthly house 
day she said :—* The expressions of a dear friend | of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
when near the close of her life have been much | building of God, an house not made with hands, 
on my mind:—*I am languishing into the pre-| eternal in the heavens.” She further expressed 
sence of infinite purity, having nothing to rest | her earnest desires for those around her, that 
upon but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus.’ ” they might all yield obedience to the manifes- 
On the evening of this day she expressed her- | tations and requirements of the Holy Spirit in 
om as follows to a friend who called to see her : | their own hearts. Her mind dwelt much at this 
* Unworthy I feel, but hope is not quite gone ;| time on the sufferings of our blessed Saviour, 
if faith and patience can but be maintained, and saying:—“ How much He suffered for us, and 
an evidence,—an evidence mercifully granted of | if we expect to reign with Him, we must be 
*cceptance in the beloved,—it will all be of the | willing to suffer with Him, even to the end.” 
Ynmerited mercy of God in Christ Jesus.” This} She often desired that patience might hold 
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the hour of greatest extremity, * that so I may 
glorify Thee even as it were in the fires,” re- 
peating the lines :— 
** Sweet Jesus! give me ease, 
Thy mercy I do crave, 
And if thou dost but give me ease, 
Thy mercy I shall have !” 

In the afternoon of this day she took leave of 
all around her very affectionately, addressing 
each individually, and once inquiring, “ Shall I 
have any more sleep in this suffering body do 
you think?” to which it was replied, “ Thou 
mayest; but it will soon be, rest for ever,” she 
added, “ in the Lord.” 

After this:she remained in much stillness. 
Her departure hence was peacefully quiet, and 
we reverently believe that her purified spirit is 
gathered to rest in the Lord, her Redeemer, in 
the full fruition of her prayer, uttered on one 
occasion, even to be thoroughly washed, made 
clean and pure,—* that so,O Lord! I may enter 
with Thee into Thy glorious kingdom of rest 
and peace.” 

She departed this life on the 14th day of the 
Fourth month, 1846, and was interred in| 
Friends’ burial-ground at Stockport, the 21st of 
the same, being in the 72d year of her age; a 
minister nearly fifty years. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 
(Concluded from page 41.) 

Pascal in his thirtieth year already exhibited 
the symptoms of premature decay. He was an 
old man at that period when it is generally con- 
sidered that both the physical and mental pow- 
ers are most fully developed. But his health 
had sustained a severe shock from his intense ap- 
plication to study, no less than from the ever- 
stirring activity of his genius. He had been for 
many years under the care of medical men. 
Perceiving that the cure of their patient could 
not be effected so long as he persisted in the in- 
dulgence of his sedentary and studious habits, 
the physicians advised him to take as much ex- 
ercise as possible, which would at once strength- 
en his enfeebled frame and divert him from his 
mental fatigue. In pursuance of this advice, 
Pascal used to go out in a carriage every day to 
the bridge of Neuilli. His only surviving and 
fondly-loved sister, Madame Perier, who with 
her husband and family resided in the country, 
frequently visited him, and left nothing undone 
that affection could suggest to support and cheer 
him. One morning in the month of October, 
1654, she accompanied him in his accustomed 
drive. The day was lovely, and Pascal’s en- 
feebled frame seemed to receive strength from 
the balmy air, while he conversed with ease and 
pleasure. He spoke of the folly of national 
antipathies, and the sin of war. “ Fancy,” he 


out to the end, that it might be granted even in 
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said, “a Frenchman addressing an Englishmay 
and asking him, *‘ Why do you want to kill me» 
‘What!’ the other answers, ‘don’t you live a) 
the other side of the water? My friend, if yoy, 
lived on this side, I should be an assassin, and jt 
would be most unjust to kill you: but as yoy 
live at the other side, I’m q brave fellow, an 
feel quite justified in taking your life? Person, 
of great and little minds,” he afterwards re. 
marked, * are subject to the same accidents and 
annoyances ; but the latter are on the circumfer- 
ence of the wheel, and the former near the cey- 
tre, and thus are they less agitated by the same 
movements. Yet even in his loftiest state, what 
is man, fettered as he is by a frail body! The 
mind of the greatest man in the world is not so 
independent as to remain undisturbed by the 
noise around him. It does not require the sound 
of a cannon to impede his train of thought ; the 
winding of a pully, or the shutting of a door, is 
sufficient. Don’t be astonished that the philoso- 
pher reasons badly now; a fly is buzzing about 
his ears; that’s enough to render him incapable 
of deep reflection. If you want him to dis- 
cover truth, drive away the insect which keeps 
his reason in check, and troubles the powerful 
intelligence that governs cities and kingdoms. 
Yet is the study of the human mind, in all its 
greatness and littleness, the noblest of pursuits.” 

“T have often regretted, dear brother,” said 
Madame Perier, “ your relinquishing the grand 
career of science you had entered on, and chang- 
ing so completely your course of thought.” 

“Dear sister,” said Pascal, “I had passed 
much time in the study of abstract sciences ; but 
it disheartened me to find how few persons there 
were with whom I could hold communion about 
them. When I commenced the study of man, 
I saw that these abstract sciences are not fitted 
for him, and that I wandered farther from my 
path in diving into them, than did others in 
avoiding them; and I forgave them their igno- 
rance. I believed that I should find companions, 
at least, in the study of man, because it is the 
knowledge which best befits him. I was de- 
ceived: there are yet fewer who study man 
than geometry.” 

While thus speaking they came to the bridge ; 
and the horses taking fright, and refusing all con- 
trol, plunged headlong into the river Seine. 
Fortunately, however, the strong concussion 
broke their harness, and the carriage remained 
on the border of the precipice, while the horses 
were hurled below. By this means the life ot 
Pascal was saved from instantaneous destruction ; 
but his health received, nevertheless, a severe 
shock. One may easily imagine what effect 
this sudden fright and violent motion must have 
produced in the weakened state of his constitu- 
tion. He fell into a fit, from which he was with 
great difficulty recovered. A severe illness 
followed, the effects of which he never got quite 
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character; and could have been sarcastic, but 
the overflowing kindliness of his temperament 
forbade it. . . : =) @eeareeee Se 
The life of Blaise Pascal drew near its termi- 
nation. A fatal disease was preying upon him, 
brought on by the intense working of a mighty 
soul, enshrined in a feeble body—* Its sheli the 
spirit wore.” A deep shade of gloom and de- 
spondency, arising from physical causes, often 
clouded his mind. But his sufferings were 
soothed by the fond attentions of hissister. She 
brought her family to Paris, and having taken a 
house near his, devoted herself to him with anx- 
ious affection. One day, while still able to walk 
out, he was accosted in the street by a wretched 
looking man holding a little boy by the hand. 
His countenance showed marks of suffering, and 
his tale was a sad one. He had been a journey- 
man shoemaker, and lived happily with his wife 
and little ones, inhabiting a small house in the 
outskirts of Paris. A fire broke out one night ; 
his little dwelling, with all that it contained, was 


a 
over. Yetthe gentle and fervent charity of his 
nature shone forth all the more brilliantly for 
his bodily sufferings. He gave alms to an extent 
which appeared folly to his acquaintances. One 
of them lectured him one day on his imprudent 
expenditure, which, he affirmed, would speedily 
pring him to poverty. Pascal smiled, and quietly 
replied, «] have often remarked, that however 
oor a man may be when dying, he always 
leaves something behind him.” 

He denied himself the comforts, and even the 
necessaries of life, in order to minister more 
abundantly to the wants of the poor. He al- 
ways preserved the utmost purity of mind and 
manners; and he would never suffer the plea- 
sures of the table to be extolled in his presence, 
remarking, that food was simply intended to 
satisfy the appetite and nourish the body, not to 
pamper the senses. The unfortunate ever found 
in him a brother. One day, as he was return- 
ing from the church of St. Sulpice, he was ac- 
costed by a young and beautiful peasant girl. 



















consumed. 


«Qh, sir,” she said, “ for the love of God give 
me a few sous !” 

Pascal stopped, touched at the danger to which 
her youth and beauty would expose her, if suf- 
fered to wander unprotected through the streets 
of Paris. He inquired into her history. “ My 
father,” she said, “‘was a mason, and lived 
some leagues from the city. A short time since 
he fell from some scaffolding, and was killed on 
the spot, leaving my mother and me alone and 
friendless in the world. We managed for a time 
to support ourselves, till my mother’s health 
failed; and after struggling in vain against her 
illness, she this morning entered the hospital, 
where, though I can visit her, I am not permit- 
ted to live, so that, to avoid starvation, I am 
forced to beg.” 

“My poor child,” said Pascal, “yours is a 
hard lot ; I will try what can be done for you.” 

He immediately conducted her to the house of 
a venerable ecclesiastic, to whom, without mak- 
ing himself known, he gave a sum of money 
sufficient for her food and clothing, promising to 
send next day a charitable lady to take charge 
of her. This was Madame Perier, who entered 
warmly into her brother’s benevolent feelings, 
and took care of the grateful young girl until a 
respectable situation was provided for her. Who 
can describe the feelings of the poor sick mo- 
ther when she heard of the kindness that had 
been shown her daughter! She longed to bless 
her benefactor, her guardian angel, who had 
saved her child from misery, perhaps from ruin. 
Yet Pascal would not suffer his name to be dis- 
closed, and it was not till after his death that he 
was known to have performed this good action. 
Truly might it be said that he 

“Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.” 

Notwithstanding his habitual gravity, he had 

a fund of natural wit, and keen penetration into 





and he should be able to procure work. 





He and his family escaped with 


their lives; but, from exposure to cold and 
anxiety, his wife and two children fell victims 
to fever; and he, only just recovered from the 
same disease, was forced, with his remaining 
child, to beg a morsel of bread. 
was touched by his tale, and, not satisfied with 
relieving his immediate wants, he took him to 


Pascal’s heart 


his own house, and desired him to make it his 
home until his health should be re-established, 
Some 
days passed on, and Pascal became rapidly worse: 
he could with difficulty leave his room, and was 
forced to discontinue his accustomed walks. His 
sister’s fond cares were now indispensable to his 
comfort: every day she passed in his chamber, 
ministering to his wants, and learning holy les- 
sons of patience and resignation, springing from 
love to God, and submission to His holy will. 
The poor shoemaker also tried, by every means 
in his power, to serve his benefactor ; and the 
pleasant laugh and winning ways of his little 
son George often soothed and cheered Pascal, 
who dearly loved children. 

He had an old female servant, who had lived 
in his house and served him faithfully for many 
years. One morning she entered his room be- 
fore the hour when Madame Perier generally 
came, and withdrawing the curtains, she gazed 
sorrowfully on the wasted form and hectic cheek 
of her beloved master. 

“ How do you feel to-day, sir?” 

“ Not well, Cecil; I passed a sleepless night ; 
but I had sweet thoughts which comforted 
me.” 

The old woman proceeded to arrange the 
room, and her master said—‘ Where is little 
George, Cecil? I have not heard his merry 
voice’this morning.” 

“Oh, sir, I wanted to tell you about him, 
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and still, seeing you so poorly, I did not know 
how to do it; for I’m afraid it will flurry you 
so.” 

“ Speak, speak, Cecil ! 
to the child ?” 

« Oh nothing, sir; but all yesterday he was 
very dull and heavy, and would not eat: his 
father watched him all night, and early this 
morning brought the doctor to see him, and he 
says the child has got the small-pox; and when 
1 asked him if he could not be removed to 
another house, he said it would risk the boy’s 
life to do so. However, I’m sure I don’t know 
what we ’re to do; for we could not endanger 
Madame Perier and her darling children for the 
sake of a beggar’s brat.” 

Pascal thought, for a moment. ‘“ No, Cecil,” 
he said, “their health must not be risked, nor 
shall poor little George be removed. I will go 
to my sister’s; I know her rooms are all occu- 
pied, but I am sure she will spare a small one, 
good enough for me during the short time I shall 
want it.” 

Madame Perier soon came, and the arrange- 
ment was made according to his wishes. After 
providing amply for the comfort of the sick boy 
and his father, he left his quiet house and airy 
apartment, never to return thither again. With 
much pain, and suffering greatly from exhaustion, 
he was borne to his sister’s house. There, on the 
19th of August, 1662, at the age of thirty-nine 
years, the gentle and holy spirit of Blaise Pascal 


What has happened 
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old, which at the time he was not, he won), 
rather be a freeman than a slave. . 

Though it was then evening, and the reg. 
dence of the master was several miles distan: 
he was not free to let the case pass unnoticed. 
His companions not fully entering into his feels 
ings on the subject, he set out accompanied by 
a young man who kindly volunteered his so;. 
vices, and rode to the house where the slayo 
was held. Upon conversing with the master. 
he readily prevailed upon him to emancipate 
his old negro in case he should desire it. Tho 
slave was accordingly brought in, and informed 
that his master had agreed to release him from 
servitude, and that he was from that moment a 
free man. As soon as the old man was made to 
comprehend his new situation, he gave vent to 
the most rapturous indications of joy. He de- 
clared that he had expected to die a slave, but 
now, said he, I am free. This seemed to him 
like the summum bonum of happiness. Our 
friend inquired of him if he had not a good 
master, and whether his wants were not fully 
supplied. These questions he readily answered 
in the affirmative. What, then, he was asked. 
would he do, now he was free? After a little 
pause he answered, ‘ Master will want work 
‘done yet, and I will stay and work for him.” 
| If any of our southern brethren, who insist that 
the emancipation of their slaves would necessa- 
| rily lead to a war of races, which must termi- 
nate in the extirpation of one of them, had been 


returned to Him who gave it, leaving to the | present to witness this scene, we should suppose 


world a name which will live as the representa- 


| they rust have been convinced that in this 


tive of splendid talents, united to self-denying | case at least, the life of the quondam master was 


benevolence and ardent piety. 





For Friends’ Review. 


AN OLD SLAVE SET FREE. 


Among the Friends who were zealously en- 
gaged, eighty or ninety years ago, in labouring 


in no great danger from his manumitted slave. 
E. i. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO BUSINESS MEN. 


Acquisitiveness.—Nothing is more common 


in the mercantile experience of this country 


to prevail upon their fellow professors to eman- | than for men to start in life poor, but, over- 
cipate their slaves, Isaac Jackson, of New Gar- | coming all obstacles, to rise into high credit and 
den, Pa., was one who devoted no inconsiderable | affluence. It is unhappily quite common, also, 
share of his time and talents to this righteous | for the same men, when arrived at this eleva- 
cause. When on a visit, at some distance from | tion, to put every thing at hazard inthe hope of 
home, in company with some others who were | more rapid gains, and, missing their object, to 
united in the service, to Friends who had not | lose all. Strange that men should do so, the 
abandoned the practice, he was informed of | spectators say, and yet if they ever reach the 
one who held a single slave, about seventy | same point of elevation they will very likely 
years of age, who was kindly treated, and suffi- | pursue the same course. It is not very strange, 
ciently furnished with the necessaries of life. | perhaps, in such a community as this, that it 
Under these circumstances it was supposed the | should be so. Our merchants are pressed s0 
slave would hardly wish to be free ; and it might severely with business that they have time for 
even be questioned whether, at his time of life, | little else. Their thoughts are engrossed con- 
his freedom would not be an injury rather than | stantly with business and its gains, and in this 
a favour. But Isaac Jackson, adopting the | way the desire of acquisition, which is implanted 
Christian principle, to judge of the feelings of | in every bosom for useful purposes, is nourished 
another by considering what his own would be, | into a passion, and breaks away from reason. 





in case he was himself the slave, was not long | For its improper action there is always at hand 
in coming to the conclusion, that even if he was 


a ready gratification. Besides, a man who has 
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by steady application obtained property and 
credit, gets to feel as if it would always be so 
with him. He comes to think more of his own 
sagacity and less of his steady plodding than he 
ought; and, having more credit, and perhaps | 
more money, than his present business requires, | 
spreads out his plans in a disproportionate en- 
larrement. Men so situated do not really ex- 

ect to be materially happier or better for the | 
large increase of wealth which they strive for. | 
It isthe passion for acquisition w hich urges them | 
on. Some may indeed hope to set upa carriage | 
and enter the fashionable world, and so become 
the slaves of postillions and the bon ton. But | 
in general it is acquisition which fills and con- 
trols the mind. In sober seriousness, men all 
know that they want but little here below, nor 
want that little long. They know that such an 
amount of property as makes them easy in their 
affairs, and leaves them to labor steadily for the 
maintenance of their families and the perform- 
ance of other duties, is enough, and that more 
will but increase care and perplexity, without 
any compensating enjoyment. If their thoughts 
are accustomed to reach on to the end of life | 
and beyond it, and to cherish the feeling that 


some heart-work is to be done by way of prepa- your mind is full of those old truths; 


ration for the future, they confess to themselves 
that more property would rather be a hindrance 
than a help in that matter. Yet they love to 
make money. One says, I wish I had five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. What would you do 
with it? No matter; I should like to have it. 

Most men believe that the possession of some 
property is very desirable as a means of rational 
enjoyment and usefulness. They would think 
that the first thousand dollars which a man 
should acquire would be worth more to him 
than the next two thousand; and that all his 
additionai gains sink proportionably in value. 
Some would run along by this rule until they 
would at no distant point pass by the summit of 
increase, and count further gain nothing but loss. 
It is, any how, a remarkable fact, staring us all 
in the face continually, that very rich men are 
seldom reputed happy ; though others will con- 
tinue to think if they could gain the wealth they 
would contrive to avoid the anxiety. 

How shall business men protect themselves 
from the danger we are considering? Certainly, 
it is a great “danger. The danger is evidently 
not to be avoided by simple reliance upon one’s 
own superior wisdom and prudence. It is 
among those who have been Jongest in the exer- 
cise of prudence that the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of imprudence are to be found. 

If we may be allowed to suggest remedies for 
80 great a danger, we would say that in the first 
place every business man should feel that he ts 
in danger. Then he should cultivate other 
faculties besides that of acquisitiveness. That 
will cultivate itself. Then he should set bounds 
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to his desires from the outset of his acquisitions. 
Not by fixing a definite sum, perhaps, beyond 
which he will not accumialate, but so far at least 
as not to allow the fact that he has reached the 
point to which he first aimed, to be merely a 
new starting point for new plans much larger 
‘than the first. Then dwell much upon the in- 
|estimable value of peace of mind. Think how 
‘dearly millions are earned at the expense of 
‘anxious days and restless nights. Think how 
short life is; too short for its days to be eaten 
out by useless distress. Put in practice the 
|adage, “keep what you’ve got,” and only act 
upon the other part of it, “get what you can” 
|in a way consistent with the first. Give aw ay 
| money freely if you are prosperous. This may 
not cure the passion of acquisitiveness, but it 
will counteract and tame it, and if done in true 
benevolence will be a source of more true hap- 
piness than wealth can buy in any other way. 
Consider that, in truth, the surest way of 
arriving at great wealth is never to be in a hur- 
ry. Set it down as a fixed principle, that you 
will never depart from your regular business 
unless it be by the mere use of ‘surplus funds. 
Study the book of the Proverbs of Solomon until 
truths 
which live in constant youth and beauty, though 
they be six thousand years old. Go fully into 
the considerations drawn from morality and re- 
ligion, and you may find more powerful motives 
than any we have presented.—.V. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 





A NOBLE CHRISTIAN MINER. 


At a meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, the Rev. R. Young, of Truro, mentioned 
a very remarkable fact that had taken place in 
Cornwall :— 

‘Two men were working together in a mine, 
and having pare to blast the rock, and laid 
the train, the latter became by accident lighted. 
Ina few minutes a tremendous explosion they 
knew was inevitable, and the rock must be rent 
in a thousand pieces. On perceiving their dan- 
ger, they both leaped into the bucket, and called 
tothe man onthe surface todrawthem up. He 
endeavoured to do so, but his arm was found too 
feeble to raise the bucket while both the men 
were in it. What wasto bedone? The burn- 
ing fuse, which could not be extinguished, was 
now within a few feet of the powder ; a moment 
or two and the explosion must take place. At 
this awful crisis, one of the men, addressing the 
other, said, * You shall live, and I will die: for 
you are an impenitent sinner, and if you now 
die, your soul will be lost; but if I die, I know 
that, by the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, I 
shall be taken to himself.” And so saying, 
without waiting for a reply, he leaped out of 
the bucket, and prayerfully waited the result. 
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On the other reaching the satface be bent over 
the shaft to ascertain the fate of his companion. 
At that moment a terrific explosion was heard ; 
a portion of the rock was thrown up and smote | 
him on the forehead, leaving an indelible mark | 
to remind him of his danger and deliverance. 
But the man of God, when they came to search | 
for him, was found arched over by the fragments | 
of broken rock in the mine, uninjured and re- 
joicing inthe Lord! This magnanimous miuer | 
exhibited in this act an amount of disinterested 
love and charity which has seldom been equalled, 
and is never found but in connexion with the | 
love of Christ. Here is none of that unholy 
daring of which we see instances among the 
heroes of Greece and Rome, who, actuated solely 
by a love of notoriety, inflicted upon themselves 
tortures, and even death ; but that pure Christian 
charity which, at all hazards, even at the sacri- 
fice of life itself, seeks to save the immortal soul 
of man.”—S. S. Journal. 





AWFUL DEATH. 

Al Boy carried over Niagara Falls.—The fol- 
lowing melancholy occurrence, which took 
place ‘at Niagara Falls on Sunday last, is the 
only incident of the kind that has been reported 
since the region around the falls has been set- 
tled. It istold by the Rochester Advertiser :-— 

We learn from Col. John Fisk that a melan- 
choly accident occurred at Niagara Falls on 
Sunday last. <A fine lad of the name of John 
Murphy , aged about thirteen years, in the em- 
ploy of Judge Porter, in crossing to Chippewa 
ina canoe, Was drawn into the rapids on the | 
Canada side, and into the great Horse Shoe 
Fall. When he was first discovered, he was 
beyond the reach of all earthly assistance. 
The youth did all that his courage and strength 
could do, holding his slight canoe for near- | 
ly twenty minutes almost stationary, and when 
tired nature gave up contending any longer, | 
with the wind and tide both against him, 





the little fellow plunged overboard, and, with | 4, 


the courage and perseverance of a man, for some 
time breasted the current. But alas, too late! 
though within one hundred yards of the shore, 
he was in the embrace of the rushing cataract, 
which never releases its victims! 

‘The broken fragments of the frail bark were 
all that were found of the little mariner. A 
widowed mother and three children mourn the 
loss of a son and brother, and many strangers 
lament the fate of a noble and excellent boy.— 
Farmer and Mechanic. 


BE IN TIME. 


It was a good play upon words by which a 
lazy, unpunctual man, was greeted on his hap- 
pening to be early at an appointed meeting one 
day: “Why, you are first at last; you ‘have 
always been behind before!” —Penny Mag. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review 


THE CONTRAST. 


| See you this picture? Such the once bright look 
Of that worn aged woman, bending low 

| O’er the large pages of that Holiest Book, 
With dull fixed eye, and pale lips moving slow. 


| What earnest find you in that ruined shrine 
Of weary, wasted, poor humanity, 

Of the full love lines, so like divine, 
Of form and face, she wore in days gone by ? 


Is this the figure wrought in truest mould. 
Whose natural graces owned such power to moy, 
Is this the brow—the glance—whose mirror tol: 


Nought dwelt within, but joy, and truth, and Joy.) 


And move than all, is this the mind that drew 
Thought, feeling, fancy, from the meanest thing? 
And its own mystery of enchantment threw 
O’er other hearts, till echoed every string ? 


This is strange contrast—but how such things are 
Bewilder not thy watchful, wondering heart ; 
For I will show thee contrast deeper far 
And more enduring—yet thou wilt not start. 


Amid the spirits of departed worth, 
Who now, in sainted glory lifted high, 
Look down upon the busy scenes of earth 
From their effulgent chambers in the sky, 


Methinks, already throned in light I see 

That feeble matron’s soul to heaven upborne, 
A floating seraph, blessed, pure, and free— 

A golden cloud upon a summer’s morn! 


And even when dazzling in her life’s best hour, 
Bloom on her cheek, and beauty on her brow, 

Oh! was she not a w eak and worthless flower 
Compared with all she is in glory now ? 


That form so peerless once, was but of clay; 


That heart, tho’? warm, was mortal in its feeling; 


But radiant now in Heaven’s eternal day, 
Each moment, as it flies, is aye revealing 


More and more clear, the spirit’s perfect mind ; 
Whose holy eye our noblest darings here 

Views but in sorrow and compassion kind, 
And o’er their stain lets fall an angel’s tear! 


Oh endless mystery of Almighty power ! 

That from the acorn rears the giant tree, 

id grants to Faith, for a triumphant dower, 
The crown that never fades—of Immortality. 





“ THE CHURCH.” 


** His church is universal love, 
And, whoso dwells therein 
Shall need no custom’d sacrifice 
To wash away his sin ; 
And music in its Isles shall dwell 
Of lives upright and true, 
Sweet as dreamed sounds of angel harps 
Down quivering through the blue. 


« They shall not ask a Litany, 
The souls that worship there, 
But every look shall be a Hymn, 
And every word a prayer. 
Their service shall be written bright 
In calm and holy eyes, 
And every day from fragrant hearts 
Fit incense shall arise.” 
LoweLL. 
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